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A RELIC OF OTHER DAYS. 
IMPROVEMENT IN ART. 





The above engravings will be recognized as ‘‘por- 
traits from life,” and will furnish the reader no small 
amusement in the contrast, as well as a subject for 
profitable and not uninteresting comparison. Per- 
haps there is no person to whom the clumsy and an- 
tiquated conveyance, which the artist has so faithful- 
ly drawn, will not seem familiar; and while we must 
accord to its companion the praise of being both ele- 
gant and beautiful, yet we ‘‘ cotton” to the old-fa- 
shioned sleigh, associated as it is with our earliest 
recollections, and will speak in its favor, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of ‘‘ auld lang syne!” 
The low body, the seat, in short the whole is so truth- 
ful that we fain could wish that we now possessed 
the same simplicity of manners which its rudeness 
characterizes; instead of that refinement which its 
companion marks, bringing with it a thousand fool- 
ish and enervating wants. But we are philosophiz- 
ing; and, as we design neither to pen a long article 
on the progress and improvement of art, or speculate 
on the state of society, we will drop the comparison, 
and let the drawings speak for themselves, for they 
mark, better than we could by words, the progress of 
improvement in the mechanical arts. 

The light and symmetrical cutter of which the 
above is a representation, is manufactured by Mr. J. 
D.W. Wemple, 42 Division street, in this city, and 
the engraver has done it no more than justice. Mr. 
W. has severa! times, in fact, whenever he has at- 
tempted it, taken the first premium for his work, (at 
the fairs of the American Institute,) which has never 
been surpassed, either in elegance or durability. He 
Was the first to introduce in this city, the bent run- 
hers without first slitting them, a method which has 
how been universally adopted by every other estab- 
lishment. His work possesses a finish that is seldom 
met with, and the recent improvements introduced by 
him in bending the seat raves, and connecting them 
with hidden iron plates to the running gear, thereby 
rendering the whole doubly strong and beautiful, en- 
title him to the utmost praise, as they have already 
toan extensive patronage. The whole is executed 
by hand—steam being applied very ingeniously by 
the way—only in bending to the proper shape those 
materials which require it. The establishment is not 
&8 extended as some others in the country, yet his 





work, and this is the main thing, will bear a compa- 
tison with any other. There are, nevertheless, a 
number of large apartments, a show-room, a work- 
shop, a smithy, store room, paint and drying rooms, 
all admirably arranged for convenience and use; in 
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WEMPLE’S PREMIUM SLEIGH. 


which are employed from 20 to 25 workmen, in their 
various departments. The running gear of his car- 
riages and sleighs claim some attention, inasmuch as 
they are constructed with more care thair any other 
portions, being the parts that require lightness and 
strength, as well as beauty and grace. The peculi- 
arities of those sleizhs designed, as occasien may re- 
quire, for one or two horses, are so constructed, with 
the bent seat rave above spoken of, as to do away 
with the complicated stays and ‘‘stiffendrs,” without 
losing any thing in strength, while muclt is gained in 
appearance. The seat rave is bent upvgard and in- 
ward and adapted to the curve of the body, and con- 
nected to the running gear with an iron plate, hidden 
in the engraving, as well as in the cutter itself, by 
the box and pannels. 

Another very ingenious method of preventing the 
noise and clatter of carriage wheels running on iron 
axles, is claimed by Mr. W. as his invention. It con- 
sists of a solid covered nut, with a groove filled with 
leather, on which the box strikes in its lateral mo- 
tions ; an improvement which only requires to be 
known to be adopted. There are several other im- 
provements which are worthy of notice, but which 
the good sense and experience of the intelligent me- 
chanic will always lead him to make. 
commend Mr. W’s establishment to those who wish 
to purchase fine and durable work—combining the 
useful with the beautiful. 





LAW OF PATENTS. 





No. II. 

The design of patent laws is—‘‘ 1. The securing 
to the inventor the remuneration of his outlay. 2. A 
reward for his ingenuity, and the benefits ke confers 
on the community. 3. To encourage and stimulate 
invention and improvements.” 

To secure to the inventor these benefits and advan- 
tages, it is evident that he must disclose to the proper 
officers of the government the secrets of his invention 
and discovery, in order that while protection is grant 
ed to him, the public may be invested with the bene- 
fits of the discovery. The law is intended for the 
common benefit, both of the inventor and of the pub- 
lie—the inventor, on the one side, granting to the 
community a new art or machine, and the communi- 
ty, on the other, granting in return, to the inventor, 
indemnity and compensation. 

Several acts have at different periods been passed 
by congress on this subject. The first act was pass- 





ed in 1790; but by the act of July, 1836, all the for. 


We would’ 


mer acts were repealed, and the provisions of that 
act substituted in their place. A brief analysis of 
that act may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

It establishes a patent office, attached to the de- 
partment of state, the chief officer of\which shall be 
called the commissioner of patents—five clerks, one 
of whom shall be a competent draughtsman, a ma- 
chinist and a messenger. And during the period for 
which they shall hold their appointments, respective- 
ly, they are disqualified and interdicted from acquir. 
ing or taking, except by inheritance, any right or in- 
terest, directly or indirectly, in any patent for an in- 
vention or discovery which has been or may hereafter 
be granted. 

Copies of_any records, books, papers or drawings 
belonging to the said office, under the signature of 
the commissioner, or chief clerk, when the office of 
the commissioner shall be vacant, with the seal of the 
office affixed, shall be competent evidence in all cases 
in which the original records, &c. would be evidence. 

Patents are issued in the name of the United States, 
under the seal of the said office, signed by the secre- 
tary of state, and countersigned by the commissioner, 
and recorded, together with the descriptions, specifi- 
cations and drawings, in said office. Every patent 
must contain a short description or title of the inven- 
tion or discovery, correctly indicating its nature and 
design, and in its terms grant to the applicant or ap- 
plicants, his or their heirs, administrators, executors 
or assigns, for a term not exceeding fourteen years, 
the full and-exelusive right and liberty of making, 
using and vending to others to be used, the invention 
or discovery, referring to the specifications for the 
particulors thereof, a copy of which must be annexed 
to the patent, specifying what the patentee claims as 
his invention or discovery. 

Any person or persons having discovered or invent- 
ed any new and useful art, machine or manufacture, 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provement in any art, machine or composition of 
matter, not known or used before his or their disco- 
very or invention thereof, and not, at the time of His 
application for a patent, in public use or on sale, with 
his consent or allowance, as the inventor or discove- 
rer, and shall desire to obtain an exclusive property 
therein, may make application in writing to the com- 
missioner of patents, expressing such desire; and the 
commissioner, on due proceedings had, may grant a 
patent therefor. The applicant must deliver a writ- 
ten description of his invention or discovery, and of 
the manner and process of making, constructing, 
using and compounding the same, in such full, clear 
and exact terms, avoiding uonecessary prolixity, as to 
enable any person skilled in the art or science to 
which it appertains, or with which it is most nearly 
connected, to make, construct, compound and use the 
same ; and in case of any machine, he must fully 

explain the principle and the several modes in which 
he has contemplated the application of that principle 
or character by which it may be distinguished from 
other inventions ; 2nd must particularly specify and 
point out the part, improvement er comy: ation, 
which he claims as his own invention or discovery ; 
and must accompany the whole with a drawing or 
drawings and written references, where ‘he nature of 
the case admits of drawings, or with specimens of in- 
gredients, and of the composition of matter, sufficient 
in quantity for the purpose of experiment, where the 
invention or discovery is of a composition of matter ; 
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which descriptions and drawings, signed by the in- 
ventor and attested by two witnesses, must be filed in 
the patent office ; and he must furnish a model of his 
invention, in all cases which admit of a representation 
by model, of a convenient size to exhibit advanta- 
geotsly its several parts. He must also make oath 
or affirmation that he does verily believe that he is 
the original and first inventor or discoverer of the art, 
machine, composition or improvement, and that he 
does not know or believe that the same was ever be- 
fore known or used ; and also of what country he is 
a citizen. 

The commissioner, unless on examination it shall 
appear that a prior invention of the thing has been 
made, or that any part had been before invented or 
patented, or that a description of the invention had 
been printed in any publication in this or any foreign 
country, or that the description is defective, shall is- 
sue a patent; but if the claim appears to be subject 
to any of these objections, he shall give the applicant 
notice thereof; who may thereupon withdraw his ap- 
plication, and receive back two-thirds of the fee paid 
by him previously, relinquishing his model, if he has 
deposited one ; or if he persist in his claim, without 
making such alterations as to obviate the objections, 
it may be submitted toa board of three examiners, 
appointed by the secretary of state, one of them skill- 
ed in the art or manufacture to which the invention 
appertains, on the applicant’s advancing twenty-five 
dollars towards their fees, by whose award, or that 
of a majority of them, the commissiorer is to be go- 
verned as to issuing a patent. 





THE INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION OF 
THE MECHANIC. 





We recur again to the consideration of the above 
subject. : 

It will be remembered that we took the ground that 
in the earlier ages of the world, the artisan occupied 
a loftier rank among the professions of mankind than 
he does at the present day ; although the standard of 
moral and intellectual excellence in enlightened na- 
tions is now higher than it then was. We are aware 
that others hold contrary opinions; that an idea is 
abroad, that in olden times the mechanic was degrad- 
ed, and consideréd lower in the scale of society than 
he now is; but while we would not wish to be drawn 
into a controversy upon that point, we must ask,— 
what is the proof of degradation any where—in any 
land—among any people. There are two kinds of 
degradation—moral and intellectual. The former is 
the result mainly, of the latter. Where the intellect 
is clouded and ignorance holds supreme sway, the 
baser passions of man develope themselves, and he 
becomes their unwitting victim. The mind gropes on 
in darkness ; and in its wanderings amid all that is 
evil, and nothing that is good, it gives a shape to the 
character more becoming the brute than the image of 
God. The senses are perverted, the heart is render- 
ed insensible to the finer feelings of his nature ; in 
fact, he is morally degraded. 

Intellectual degradation is a partial or total lack of 
that knowledge which imparts to the mind the light 
necessary to illumine his pathway and direci his steps 
to high attainments. The moment a ray of light, 
shed forth by reason’s lamp, is “ let in upon his soul,” 
his thoughts expand,—his intellect receives an im- 
pulse; the true end of his being flashes meteor-like 
upon him; and that moral and mental darkness which 
so recently encompassed him, are scattered like the 
morning dew. We would not say, however, that in- 
tellectual always follows moral degradation: far from 
it; but that such is the case to some extent, cannot be 
doubted. Now to the answer of our question. Man’s 
works show his character; and his character is 


ing down the stream of time to remote ages, a people 
whose history is strongly marked by a taste for, and 
a practice of, the fine arts, in their highest state of 
perfection ; when we see palaces, temples and trium- 
phal arches reared by the sculptor’s hand, abounding 
in beauty of architecture and magnificence of orna- 
ment ; when we come back to later days, and find 
here and there venerable ruins of gigantic magnitude 
and unequaled workmanship, bringing before the 
mind’s eye the evgnts of centuries past; when we 
have history, bane down to us through a long lapse 
of ages, from the pens of men who walked the stage 
of life when those works were first erected ; how can 
we fail to see that the mechanic arts were the highest 
in repute, the most honorable, the most enduring ? 
The military glory of extinct nations live only on the 
pages of history; the artisan’s renown is beheld in 
the classical remains of his matchless achievements. 
As long as one stone stands to mark the spot where 
his work first came fresh from his hand, in obedience 
to the dictates of his intelligent mind, no tongue with 
truth can say the mechanic of antiquity was degrad- 
ed. His was a noble calling, immortalizing alike his 
country and himself. 
That the artisan was, in commen with all classes, 
in those days MORALLY degraded, is, to some extent, 
true. The religion and customs of the times had a 
great influence upon his character; but the intellect 
was free. Had such not been the case, his morals 
would not only have been worse, but barbarism in its 
darkest deformity would have overshadowed those 
nations where the arts and sciences flourished in their 
pristine vigor. 

Let us now return to our own day,—to our own fa- 
vored land. And how humiliating is it to reflect upon 


blessings of revealed religion, when compared with 
the capacity of the artisan whose hand and mind aid- 
ed in rearing those monuments of architectural beauty 
whose time-defying remains link us in association 
with the past! They lack that dignity which changes 
contempt to respect; and until they clothe themselves 
in conformity to the advantages they possess, their 
standard will not be higher. They cannot rise if 
they will not spread their wings. They must not ex- 
pect to be better appreciated by other classes, until 
they think better of themselves. We believe mecha- 
nics of the present day are far more degraded than 
were those of old, in view of their greater means of 
improvement. Here they live—here they have long 
lived, upon a soil which should not be disgraced by 
one trace of ignorance. The press, the most power- 
ful and valuable aid of knowledge ever discovered by 
man, is here untrammeled by despotic power, and as 
much a means of improvement to the mechanic as to 
any other portion of a free people. 

Are we asked what are the advantages of intellec- 
tual cultivation to the mechanic? The same as to 
the lawyer, the physician, or the statesman. The 
mind is not to be trained in proportion to the station 
of man in society; nor the temporal wealth he may 
expect to command at another day. There is a 
higher reason why he should purify his intellect and 
fit it to vie with that of his fellow man, however far 
above him he may rank in wealth, distinction and 
caste. Itis for this, that upon man mind was be- 
stowed -by the “ Great First Cause,’ that he might 
be raised above the brute, and shadow, though in a 
faint degree, the glory of his Creator. He was 
adorned with a reason emanating from Infinite Good- 
ness, which, with proper care, might ultimately fit 
him for a higher state of being here and hereafter. 
Every thing calculated to aid him in the work of im- 
provement has been placed at his command ; and the 
benefits which will follow their application, who can 
estimate? Are they not of far greater value than 


tial greatness,” which fade like the ‘‘ baseless fabric 
of a vision and leave not a wreck behind?” Whatis 
the pomp and show of life—what wealth, honor, or 
renown, wedded to debasement of intellect—compar- 
ed with the priceless gift of a “ mind disenthralled” 
—of a soul rendered capable of appreciating the ex- 
alted station it may attain, and the rich reward which 
will eventually crown its labors ? 

MECHANICS OF THIS LAND! we earnestly appeal to 
your pride as men, to your patriotism as citizens; we 
ask you to strike out into a new path, which may 
hereafter lead to enviable renown. While hopes of 
future wealth and happiness nerve your arms in daily 
toil, unlock the avenues to the brain, in your'resting 
moments, that knowledge may turn thither her re- 
freshing streams, and clothe your minds as she did 
that of our own immortal Franklin. Have faith, and 
study is no toil. Look high, waver not, and your 
flight is sure. 

MeEcuanics or THIs Stats! the day of your deli- 
verance is at hand. While you labor for that end, 
forget not to loose the bonds which now fetter your 
minds. Begin the reformation in earnest, and strive 
to take your stand at the head of the professions, as 
did your predecessors of old. It is no task to drop 
the frivolities of your idle hours, and substitute study 
in their place, which, if faithfully followed up, will 
make you better and happier men, more valuable and 
more respected citizens. You are never too old to 
learn, though the bloom of manhood deck your cheek, 
or the mark of advanced age is stamped upon your 
brow. Let “‘up and doing’ now be your motto; 
and when the veil which hides from our sight the glo- 
ries which await your efforts in futurity is with. 
drawn, we dare prophecy they will be commensurate 


the mental condition of mechanics as a body, sur-| with your works, and rewards which the world may 
rounded by the light of reason, by science, and the | well envy. E. 





FRANKLIN’S WAY TO WEALTH. 





Dr. Franklin published for many years in Phila- 
delphia, an almanac, which he called Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, and in which he inserted various maxims 
and proverbs. Although these were much quoted at 
the time, and have not since been forgotten, yet no 
apology need be effered for reviving Poor Richard’s 
remarks on industry, attention to business and fru- 
gality, as collected and drawn up by the author him- 
self in the form of a preface to one of his almanacs. 


I have heard, that nothing gives an author so great 
pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted by 
others. Judge, then, how much I must have been 
gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. 
I stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at an auction of merchants’ 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times; and 
one of the company called to a plain, clean old man, 
with white locks, Pray, father Abraham, what think 
you of the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall we ever be able to pay 
them? What would you advise usto? Father Abra- 
ham stood up, and replied, If you would have my 
advice, I will give it to you in short, ‘‘ for a word 
the wise is enough,” as Poor Richard says. They 
joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and gather- 
ixg round him, he proceeded as follows: 

‘riends, says he, the taxes are indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. Weare taxed twice as much 
by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly ; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for 08; 
“ God helps them that help themselves,” as Poor Ri- 
chard says. 

I. It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth of their time, to 
employed in its service; but idleness taxes man 
us much more; sloth, by bringing on diseases, & 








shaped by his mind. If, then, we behold, when glanc. 


‘* gilded fame,” or the empty mockery of “ insubstan- 





lutely shortens life. “Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labor wears, while the used key is always 
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bright,” as Poor Richard says. ‘‘ But dost thou love 
life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of,” as Poor Richard says. How much 
more than is necessary do we spend in sleep! forget- 
ting that “the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
that there will be sleeping enough in the grave.’’ as 
Poor Richard says. 

“Tf time be of all voy the most precious, wasting 
time must be,” as Poor Richard says, “ the greatest 
prodigality ;’’ since, as he elsewhere tells us, “ lost 
time is never found again; and what we call time 


mys all for want of a little care about a horseshoe 
nail. 

III, So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one’s own business ; but to these we must add fru- 
gality, if we would make our industry more certainly 
successful, A man may, if he knows not how to save 
as he gets, “keep his nose all his life to the grind- 
stone, and die not worth a groat at last. A fat kitch- 
en makes a Jean will;” and 

“* Many estates in the ing, 
Sines women - hy ete D maarm and knitting, 





enough, always proves little enough ;”’ let us then up 
and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by dili- | 
gence shall we do more, with less perplexity. “‘ Sloth | 
makes all things difficult, but industry all easy ; and | 
he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce | 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels | 
so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive | 
thy business, let not that drive thee; and early to| 
bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, Wealthy | 
and wise,” as Poor Richard says. 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better | 
times? We may make these times better, if we be- 
stir ourselves. “ Industry need not wish, and he that 
lives upon hope will die fasting. There are no gains | 
without pains ; then help hands, for I have no lands,” 
or if I have, they are smartly taxed. ‘He that hath | 
a trade, hath an estate ; and he that bath a calling, 
hath an oflice of profit and honor,” as Poor Richard 
says; but then the trade must be worked at, and the 
calling well followed, or neither the estate nor the | 
office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are in. | 
dustrious we shall never starve ; for, “at the work- 
ing man’s house, hunger looks in, but dares not en- 
ter.”’ Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for | 





And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 


“If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than her in- 
comes.” 

Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you 
will not then have so much cause to complain of 
hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for 


“Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth smull, and the want great.’’ 


And farther, ‘‘ what maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children.”’ You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little enter- 
tainment now and then, can be no great matter ; but 
remember, “ many a little makes a mickle.” Beware 
of little expenses ; “a small leak will sink a great 
ship,” as Poor Richard says; and again, ‘‘ who dain- 
ties love, shall beggars prove ;” and again, “ fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them.” 

Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and nicknacks. You call them goods, but if you do 
not take care they will prove evils to some of you. 


merit in the person ; it creates envy, it hastens mis- 
fortune. 

But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities! We are offered, by the terms of 
this sale, six months’ credit; and that perhaps hasin- 
duced some of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
out it. Butah! think what you do when you run in 
debt; you give to another power over your liberty. 
If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed 
to see your creditor ; you will be in fear when you 
speak to him, when you will make poor, pitiful, 
sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base, downright lying; for 
“the second vice is lying; the first is running in 
debt,” as Poor Richard says; and again, to the same 
purpose, “ lying rides upon debt’s back;” whereas a 
free-born Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor 
afraid to see or speak to any man living. But po- 
verty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. 
|“ Ttis hard for an empty bag to set upright.” What 
| would you think of that prince, or of that 

ment, who should issue an edict forbidding you to 
| dress like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of 
| imprisonment or servitude? Would you not say that 
| you were free, have a right to dress as you please, 
| and that such an edict would be a breach of your 
privileges, and such a government tyrannical? .And 
yet you are about to put yourself under that tyranny, 
when you ran in debt for such dress! your creditor 
has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your 
liberty, by confining you in jail for life, or by selling 
| you for a servant, if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment; but, as Poor Ri 





| 





“industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them.” | You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhapsthey | Chard says, “creditors have better memories than 


What though you have found no treasure, nor has | 
any rich relation left you a legacy, “ diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things to in- 
dustry. Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
and you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” Work | 
while it is called to-day, for you know not how much 
you may be hindered to-morrow. ‘One to-day is | 
worth two to-morrows,” as Poor Richard says ; and | 
farther “ never leave that till to-morrow, which you | 
can do to-day.”’ If you were a servant, would you 
not be ashamed thata good master should catch you 
idle? Are you then your own master? Be ashamed | 
tocatch yourself idle, when there is so much.to be | 
done for yourself, your family, your country, and your | 
king. Handle your tools without mittens ; remember | 
that “ the cat in gloves catches no mice,” as Poor Ri- 
chard says. It is true there is much to be done, and | 
perhaps you are weak-handed; but stick to it stea- 
dily, aad you will see great effects, for “ constant 
dropping wears away stones;’’ and “ by diligence and | 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable ; and little 
strokes fell great oaks.” 

Methinks I hear some of you say, “‘ must a man 
afford himself no leisure?” I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says; “ employ thy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou | 
art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” | 


Leisure is time for doing something useful ; this lei- | 





| appears plainly, that “‘a ploughman on his legs is 


may, for less than they cost; but if you have no oc- 
easion for them, they must be dear to you. Remem- 
ber what poor Richard says, “‘ buy what thou hast no 
need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 
And again, “ at a great penny-worth pause a while.” 


| debtors; creditors are a superstitious sect, great ob- 
| servers of set days and times.’’ The day comes 
roun1 before you are aware, and the demandis mad e 
before you are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you bear 
| your debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed so 


| 


He means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent | '09g, Will, as it lessens, appear extremely short ; 


only, and not real; or the bargain, by straightening 
thee in thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. For in another place he says, “many have 
been ruined by buying good penny-worths.” Again, 
“itis foolish to lay out money in a purchase of re- 
pentance ;” and yet this folly is practised every day 
at auctions, for want of minding thealmanac. any 
a one for the sake of finery on the back, have gone 
with a hungry beily, and half starved their families; 
“silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out the 
kitchen fire,” as Poor Richard says. These are not 
the necessarics of life, they can scarcely be called the 
conveniences; and yet, only because they look pretty, 
how many want to have them? By these and other 
extravagancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
despised, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing; in which case it 


higher than a gentleman on his knees,’’? as Poor Ri- 
chard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate 
left them, which they knew not the getting of; they 


sure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man | think “ it is day, and it will never be night ;” that a 
never ; for “a life of leisure and a life of laziness | jjttle to be spent out of so much is not worth mind- 
are two things. Many, without labor, would live by | ing; but “ always taking out of the meal-tub, and ne- 
their wits only, bat they break for want of stock:” | ver putting in, soon comes to the bottom,” as Poor 
whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and re- | Richard says; and then “when the well is dry, they 





spect. | know the worth of water.” But this they might have 


Il. But with our industry, we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own af. | 
fairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to | 
others ; for, as Poor Richard says, | 


“IT never saw an oft-removed tree, 


Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

‘That throve so well as those that settled he." 
And again, “three removes are as bad asa fire ;” 
and again, “keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee?’ and again, “ if you would have your business 
» £0, if not, send.” And again, 
“ He that by the plough would thrive, | 

Himself must either hold or drive." 

And again, “‘ the eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands ;” and again, ‘‘ want of care does 
more damage than want of knowledge ;” and again, 
hot to oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse 
open.” Trusting too much to others’ care is the ruin 
of many ; for, ‘‘ in the affairs of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith, but by the want of it;” but a 
man’s own care is profitable; for, ‘*if you would 
have a faithful servant, and one that you like, serve 
yourself. A little neglect may breed great mischief; 
for want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of 
4 Shoe the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost,” being overtaken and slain by the ene- 











known before, if they had taken his advice; “ if you 
would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
some; for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow- 
ing,’’ as Poor Richard says; and indeed so does he 
that lends to such people, when he goes to get it 
again. Poor Dick further advises, and says, 


* Fond pride of dress is sure a curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 


And again, “ pride is as loud a beggar as want, and 
great deal more saucy.” When you have bought one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, “ it 
is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all 
that follow it;” and it is as truly folly for the pdor to 
ape the rich, as for the frog to swell inorder to equal 
the ox. 
“ Vessels b ure 
But little boats si odd bapame. the shore.” 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, as Poor 
Richard says, “ pride that dines on vanity, sups on 
contempt ; pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with 
poverty, and supped with infamy.” And, after all, 
of what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? it cannot pro- 


time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 


| well as hisshoulders. “ Those will have a short lent, 
| who owe money to be paid at easter.” At present, 
| perhaps, you may think yourselves in thriving cir- 
cumstances, and that you can bear a little extrava- 
gance without injury; but 
“ For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 


|Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever 
while you live, expense is constant and certain; a 

| “itis easier to build two chimneys than to keep one 
in fuel,” as Poor Richard says; so, “ rather go to bed 
superless than rise in debt.” 


“ Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
"Tis the stone that will vurn all your lead into gold.” 


| And when you have got the philosopher’s stone, sure 
you will no longer complain of hard times, or the dif- 
| ficulty of paying taxes. 

IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wis- 
dom ; but, after all, do not depend too much upon 
your own industry, and frugality, and prudence, 
though excellent things; for they may all be blasted, 
without the blessing of heaven; and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those 
that at present seem to want it, but comfort and help 
them. Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards 
prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, “experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other,” as Poor Ri- 
chard says, and scarce in that; for, it is true, “ we 
may give advice, but we cannot give conduct ;” how- 
ever, remember this; ‘they that will not be coun- 
selled, cannot be helped ;” and farther, that “if you 
will not hear reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles,” as Poor Richard says. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine ; and im- 
mediately practised the contrary, just as if it had 
been a common sermon ; for the auction o » and 
they began to buy extravagantly. I fou Pas. gned 
man had thoroughly studied my almanacs, di- 
gested all that I had dropt on those topics during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention 
he made of me must have tired any one else; butm 
vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though 1 
was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom was 
my own, which he abscribed to me, but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the sense of all 
and nations. However, I resolved to be the better for 
the echo of it; and, though I had at first determined 
to buy stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt 





mote health, nor ease pain; it makes no increase of 





do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 
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EMINENT MECHANICS AND ARTISTS. 





AMOS WHITTEMORE, 


Who, by his extraordinary invention for making 
cotton and wool cards, merits a prominent place 
among the first mechanics of the age, was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., April 19th, 1759. His father 
was an agriculturist of but moderate means, whose 
i enabled him to rear a large family, and give 
to his children the mere rudiments of an English edu- 
eation. The youthful. days of Whittemore were pass- 
ed in the usual manner of lads in the country. Atan 
early age he manifested a remarkable talent for me- 
chanical pursuits, together with a mind disposed to 
the contemplation of philosophical and abstruse sci- 
ence. Free to make his own choice of a profession, 
he selected the trade of a gunsmith, as one which, 
while it presented a field for the cultivation of mecha- 
nical taste, offered the prospects of a fruitful harvest. 
On becoming an apprentice, he not only zealously ap- 
plied himself to the interests of his master, but de- 
voted his leisure to voluntary employment. At this 
period he invented many ingenious and useful imple- 
ments; and such was his proficiency, that long ere 
the expiration of his term of service, his employer 
confessed himself unable to give further instraction, 
and advised him to begin business for himself. 

Among the many instances of his skill, may be no- 
ticed that of an excellent clock, made without a mo- 
de!, which remained many years in the family, prov- 
ing a useful, as well as gratifying memento of his 
early i uity. This was among the first of the 
kind, although now there is scarcely a cottage in our 
wide-spread country that does not boast of at least 
one of these indispensable as well as ornamental 
pieces of furniture. He also invented a machine con- 
structed with dial hands and figures, to be placed. in 
the water at a vessel's stern, for the purpose of ac- 
curately measuring its progress. At the suggestion 
of a medical friend, a Dr. Putnam of Charlestown, he 
invented a self-acting loom, for weaving duck, which, 
from the best information we possess, is believed to 
be the same in principle as the celebrated power loom 
now 80 universally used. Owing to the unsettled 
state of business at this period, and the want of en- 
cou ent in the useful arts, these productions, 
notwithstanding their value, were suffered to lie ne- 
glected and forgotten. ' 

For years succeeding the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship, Whittemore was variously, though to him- 
self, in a pecuniary point, unprofitably employed. 
At length he became interested with his brother Wil- 
liam, and five others, in the manufacture of cotton 
and wool cards, conducting their business in Boston 
under the firm of Giles, Richards & Co., and supply- 
ing nearly all the cards then used in the country. 
Amos devoted himself to the mechanical department, 
as being the most agreeable and useful. 

Hitherto, the manufacture of cotton and wool 
cards, which had already become an article of great 
demand, was attended with much expense, owing to 
the imperfection of the machinery and the amount of 
manual labor required. But two machines, and those 
of simple construction, were as yet known ; one for 
cutting and bending the wire into staples, and another 
for piercing the sheets of leather with holes, into 
which the staples were placed, one by one, with the 
hand. This last operation gave employment to hun- 
dreds of the younger members of families in New 
England; and it was not unamusing to witness 
groups of children, of both sexes, engaged in this 
easy labor, their tiny fingers rapidly placing staple 
after staple into its appropriate place, as eager to 

‘orm their alloted task as they were to count the 

ew pence earned at the dear expense of a temporary 
deprivation of their youthful sports. This, the only 
method then known, combined both the disadvantage 
of t expense and the impossibility of making the 
sufficiently perfect to properly prepare the raw 


terial. 

me Whi , ever bent upon improvements in ma- 
chinery, at once saw the importance, and, of course, 
the immense value of a machine so constructed as to 
be enabled, by its own independent action, to hold the 
sheet of leather, pierce the holes, draw the wire from 
the reel, and shape and stick it into its proper place ; 
pr os combination of a series of successive in- 

t operations, complete the card. After that 
mature reflection which always characterized him, he 
imparted to his brother William the conception of 
that idea which he so ardently desired to execute. 
Encouraged by the advice and assistance of this bro- 
ther, he engaged in the apparently insurmountable 
a ated gamers of the rich reward awaiting him 
if he ‘but embody in a machine the picture of 





his imagination. With ardor und unremitting zeal 
he prosecuted his labors, devoting his whole mental 
and physical ies to the undertaking. Such was 
his Giilgence, and so incessantly did it occupy his 
time, that he not only impaired his health, but fre- 
quently neglected the demands of nature, to the ex- 
tent that food and sleep seemed to him of but secon- 
dary consequence, Slowly, butsteadily, he progress- 
ed ; and while his bodily strength daily diminished, 
the fire of his mind seemed to burn with increased 
enthusiasm. 

Baffied as was his skill to the utmost, he at length 
so far completed his machine as to cause it to draw 
the wire from the reel, cut and shape it, pierce the 
holes in the leather, and even place the staples firmly 
in the sheet; but it was yet necessary to bend the 
wire after it was placed. While the ingenuity of his 
mind had in vain been taxed to the utmost, it was, as 
it would seem, to miraculous interposition that he 
owed his ultimate success. Extraordinary as it may 
appear, and doubted as it may be by some, it is, ne- 
vertheless, a fact, that during a night succeeding a 
day of despondency and gloom, and at an hour when 
his faculties were wrapped in slumber, ia a@ vision 
was disclosed to him the cemplete accomplishment of 
his hopes. Scarcely had the following day dawned, 
when, with a heart swelling with emotions of eager- 
ness and joy, he once more revisited the chamber 
where he had so earnestly toiled, and, ere he broke 
his fast on that morning, be was enabled to announce 
to his brother and friends his entire success. 

Thus, within the short space of three months, he 
had, by untiring industry, commenced and completed 
an invention which at once revolutionized the manu- 
facture of cards, and which, for ingenuity of construc- 
tion, precision of movement, rapidity of performance, 
and perfection of execution, may challenge compari- 
son with any mechanical effort of the human mind. 
It must be studiously examined to be justly appreci- 
ated; and, with a distinguished man* of our day,— 
one alike eminent for his scientific attainments as for 
his accomplishments as a statesman,—we may say, 
that those who examine its complicated performance 
can compare it with nothing more nearly than the 
machinery of the human system. 

The importance of securing a patent right in Eng- 
land, as well as in the United States, was not lost 
sight of ; and the requisite arrangements heing made, 
it became the duty as well as pleasure of Whittemore 
to visit that country. At this period, but two ships 
traded regularly between Boston and London, the 
Galen and the Minerva; in the latter of which he em- 
barked in the spring of 1799, accompanied by an Eng- 
lish gentleman named Sharpe, who evinced great in- 
terest in the machine, and is believed to have been 
largely benefitted by it in England. 

The invention soon became fully appreciated, and 
though numerous offers were made, either to purchase 
the right or become interested in its profits, nothing 
of consequence was done to remunerate the inventor. 
Anxious to return, he left his business in the hands 
of those in whom he reposed confidence, and in the 
spring of 1800 sailed for Boston, where he arrived in 
safety after a passage of fifty-nine days, and a year’s 
absence from home. Either on his outward or home- 
ward voyage, the vessel which he was in was captur- 
ed by the French, but the passengers were released 
without serious inconvenience. Justly entitled as he 
was to a rich reward in that country, which has since 
been so largely benefitted by this invention, he was 
despoiled of his rights, and realized little else than 
expense and labor. 

No sooner was the machine generally understood in 
England, than it was perceived how fatal its success- 
ful operation would become to the working classes 
engaged in the manufacture of cards. The greatest 
caution and secrecy were therefore observed, Jest the 
‘breats of the people, to mob those engaged in mak- 
ing the machinery, would be carried into execution. 
The only safe method was, to have parts of the ma- 
chine made in different places, and put together when 
finished. 

The copartnership of Giles, Richards & Co. having 
expired some time, Whittemore, with his brother, had 
been engaged in the manufacture of cards upon the 
old plan. On his return from England they formed 
a connection with their friend, Mr. Robert Williams, 
of Boston, who possessed the requisite means for car- 
rying on the business with the improved machinery, 

ugh on a limited scale. 

Until the year 1809, little had been done besides 
constructing expensive machines, and making the ne- 
cessary preparations for the manufacture of cards. 
The patent was at this time within two years of its 
expiration, and their treasury nearly exhausted. Se- 


* Edward Everett. 





cious apprehensions were therefore entertained 

when about to realize a remuneration for their time 
and expense, others, by successful competition, would 
step in and wrest from them the fruits of all their toils. 

During the session of the congress of 1808 and 1809, 
Whittemore, with his brother William, visited Wash- 
ington, carrying with them a complete machine, of 
full size, as a model for exhibition, which was shown 
to the members and other men of distinction. It not 
only elicited universal admiration, but of such advan- 
tage was it considered to the country, especially to 
the cotton and wool-growing interest, that many mem- 
bers, among them Matthew Lyon of Vermont, a gen- 
tleman distinguished for his abilities, were disposed 
to granta perpetual patent to the inventor and his 
his heirs. The result, however, was, that on the 3d 
March, 1809, an act received the unanimous vote of 
congress, granting a renewal of the patent for four- 
teen years from the expiration of the first term. 

The Messrs. Whittemore sold their patent right 
and entire stock of machinery, on the 20th July, 1812, 
for the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
A company in New York having purchased a site on 
New York island, commenced the erection of exten- 
sive works ; and the usual custom in public buildings 
of laying the corner stone was here observed with 
much ceremony. -And now for the first time, it may 
be said, that the business had commenced on favora- 
ble auspices, so far as capital and an intelligent diree- 
tion was a guarantee of success. 

But the peace of 1815, an event so much ead so de- 
voutly wished for by our suffering country, proved 
injurious to the association. Sudden and immense 
importations of foreign goods followed this event, and 
such was the insufficient protection then afforded to 
domestic industry, and so great was the demand for 
the raw material abroad, that our infant manufacto- 
ries were compelled to stop, and scarcely a pound of 
cotton or wool remained athome. The company thus 
found themselves with a large stock of machinery 
and cards, and no market. In the year 1818, after 
waiting in vain for a reaction, and the business being 
doubtless shackled by the unwieldly management of 
a corporation, the company proposed and effected a 
sale of its entire manufacturing property to Messrs. 
Samuel and Timothy Whittemore, the former a bro- 
ther, the latter a son of the inventor. Mr. Timothy 
Whittemore, almost immediately thereafter relin- 
quished his interest to his uncle, who became the sole 
proprietor, and conducted the business with varied 
success until within a few years. The company, af- 
ter this sale, with an increased capital, changed its 
title to that of the “‘ Phenix Bank,” and continues to 
this day a popular banking institution. 

At the expiration of the patent in 1825, Mr. Samuel 
Whittemore sold several of his machines in anticipa- 
tion of a rapid decline in the business; but by a sin- 
gular, though interesting chain of circumstances, the 
identical machines which the inventor himself assist. 
ed in building, after being out of his family for more 
than twenty-five years, have now become the proper- 
ty of his sons, and are used by them in West Cam- 
bridge, a small town near that which gave him birth. 
Their cards are well known for their uniform excel- 
lence, the stamp being to their consumer a sufficient 
guaranty of their quality. 

Although more than forty years have elapsed since 
the invention, such was the perfection with which it 
came from the mind of the inventor, that no essential 
improvements have ever been suggested. Attempts 
were frequently made to defraud him of his well- 
earned fame, by claiming it as the production of oth- 
ers, but they have proved as abortive as the attempts 
to infringe upon the patent. 

After the sale of his interest, Whittemore retired 
from active life, and having purchased a pleasant es- 
tate in West Cambridge, found that quiet and free- 
dom from the many cares of business life, so agreea- 
ble to his nature. Since the invention, he never seri- 
ously exerted his mechanical ingenuity, feeling, doubt- 
less, content with the laurels already acquired. He 
died, in the year 1828, at the age of sixty-nine. 

The value that the card machine has been, and still 
is, not to this country alone, but to the whole manu- 
facturing world, itis believed even few now justly 
appreciate. With Whitney’s cotton gin, it forms an 
important and necessary link in the chain of machine- 
ry which, by their operation, furnish to the world one 
of the most useful, as wellas beautiful febrics. How 
far it may have contributed, not only to perfect in 
quality, but to reduce it in cost, cannot be difficult to 
estimate. We may, add, however, in conclusion, that 
not a cotton or woollen factory is rearec, that does 
not rely upon the card machine to complete its own 
machinery ; and the use of the hand card, in the south- 
ern states, has become as genera! as the culture of 


cotton itself. « 
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PETITION, PETITION, PETITION. 


Mechanics, remember to send in your petitions 
to the legislature forthwith; direct them to the 
members of your respective counties. It may 
serve to remind them cf their promises before elec- 
tion, and that we expect a continuance of their 
‘« distinguished consideration.’’ 








STATE IMPROVEMENTS. 


We understand that the officers of the Mount 
Pleasant prison are about adding an extensive 
building to the prison, for the establishment of a 
Steam Boiler Manufactory! Is this the response 
to the prayer of the mechanic for relief? Who 
answers ? What say boiler makers to this? 





MEMOIRS OF EMINENT MECHANICS. 





Our biographical page is occupied with an article 
from a work under the above title, to which we) 
have before alluded. We take pleasure in again 
calling attention to the work, estimable as a record 
of the lives and portraits of some of the most emi- 
nent mechanics in America and Europe, many of 
which are not to be found any where else. It is 
illustrated with portraits and views of machines. 
The depot of the publisher, Alex. V. Blake, is at 
the corner of Gold and Fulton sts. New-York; it 
may also be found at the bookstores in this city, 
and elsewhere. It should be in the library of 
every mechanic. 





MECHANICS’ GRIEVANCES—AGAIN. 


“We hope the “‘ Mechanic,” when it learns that the state ge- 

nerally knows nothing about the grievances which are made the 

¢ of so much compiaint, will give some reasons for a change 

of the law on this subject, if it expects the legislature to change 
an,” 





The above is the closing paragraph of a very 
mild and sensible article in the Mayville Sentinel, 
in which the writer manifests a desire to know what 
are the evils complained of by the mechanics that 
would warren t a change in the existing prison sys- 
tem. Before we state the reasons again, (and we 
have done so many times before,) we would ask 
the editor of the Sentinel whether he has not been 
taking a nap, after the manner of Irving’s Rip 
Van Winkle, for the last ten years? It must be 
80; for within that time this subject has been a 
prominent one of discussion, both in the newspa- 
pers, by the fireside, and in our legislative halls. 
It has been styled the ‘‘ vexed question,” as ex- 
pressing the discussion it has occasioned; and yet 
it is now asked, and with a show, at least, of sin- 
cerity—what is it of which you so much complain? 
The mechanics have indeed ‘‘ grumbled about the 
system,”” and have had ample cause for so doing. 
They have stated in their addresses at their public 
meetings their grievances, time and egain; they 
have pointed out the remedy; they have petitioned 





the legislature on the subject, and their petitions 


have been backed by a greater number of signa- 
tures than was ever before presented on any single 
subject; and now the sapient editor of the Sentinel 
inquires ‘‘ what can be the matter?” We hope 
the legislature will change the law on this subject, 
and if we cannot give good and valid reasons for 
the change, we will let the matter drop and never 
speak of it more. 

It is well known that the American mechanic 
has now to contend not only with foreign import- 
ers, but with the evil effects of those laws which 
encourage importations from countries where the 
price of labor is equivalent to nothing. These im- 
portations are yearly increasing, as the wages of 
labor in those countries decrease; and the gradual 
reduction of duties under the ‘‘ compromise act’’ 
has also contributed in no smal! degree to throw 
open the American market to foreign competition 
—a competition which the American mechanic 
and manufacturer is illy able to withstand. But, 
says one, if foreign manufactures can be imported 
at less cost than they can be produced here, is it 
not for our interest to encourage their introduc- 
tion? We answer emphatically, No! and for this 
simple reason :—the balance of trade is against 
us. Our exports will not balance the imports, and 
hence we are sinking every year deeper and 
deeper in a foreign debt which drains our country 
of its specie—that specie of which we have not a 
sufficiency for our own use. The absence of a 
specie basis has given rise to all those financial 
difficulties which have embarrassed and almost pa- 
ralyzed the commercial, the mechanical, and farm- 
ing interests of our country. Those countries will 
not take our staple products, if they can possibly 
help it; and even what they do, in such small quan- 
tities that they wholly fail in counterbalancing the 
imports, which they shoul/i do under a proper and 
healthy state of trade. Our only remedy then to 
avert the utter bankruptcy of our nation, now im- 
pending, is to encourage the mechanics and manu- 
facturers in producing those articles of import for 
which our much-wanted specie gces abroad. The 
conclusion then is, that we must encourage the 
mechanic ; this is the only true policy to render us 
independent of those nations who now boast their 
independence of us. To this policy we must 
sooner or later come ; it is inevitable. The me- 
chanic, till such a policy is adopted, must struggle 
with the foreign importer, must put forth all his 
energies to gain even a livelihood. He may tum 
farmer, it is true, but he is not qualified therefor; 
he is a bred mechanic, and in consideration of the 
circumstances he cannot safely be spared; and 
though such a course might seem to be present 
good, it would be ultimate evil. 

Besides the competition of the foreign importer, 
the mechanic is met by an enemy at home, in that 
government which ought to protect and encourage 
him. He finds the state employing a host of con- 
victs in manufactures, and those manufactures are 
thrown into the market at prices ruinously low. 
They are thrown into the market at such prices as 
they cannot be afforded by the mechanic, because 
the labor of the convicts costs the state absoluteiy 
nothing. That the convicts should support them- 
selves no one will deny; but that their labor should 
be made a source of revenue to the state, at the 
expense of the interests of the mechanics as a 
class, is the evil of which they justly complain. 
Experience has shown it to be so ; and the ruined 
fortune of more than one mechanic can bear testi- 


mony to the fact. The amount may seem compa- 
tively small, which is manufactured in the state 
prisons, but a glance at our legislative documents 
will show that it is large, larger than any person 
unacquainted with the facts would suppose. Noris 
this the extent of the evil. Many capitalists (whe- 
ther mechanics or not is of ne importance, ) pur- 
chase the products of prison labor, and at such 
prices as enable them to enter the field of compe- 
tition with the mechanic, who, yet struggling with 
the importer, finds that to get pay even for his 
stock in trade he must put down his prices propor- 
tionally—for, beset by foes abroad and at home, 
he can no longer withstand their encroachments. 
The result in many instances is ruinous to those 
engaged in the manufacture of certain articles. 
Yet in tke face of these facts, it is asked by 
men who ought to know better—of what do the 
mechanics complain? The remedy we have fully 
discussed in a former number, and we leave it to 
the care of our legislature, either to adopt, or else 
in their wisdom devise some means better adapted 
to remedy the evil. That they can do so, advanta- 
geously to the community and to the relief of the 
mechanics, there can be no doubt; for let her em- 
ploy her convicts in the development of the mi- 
neral resources of our northern counties, or on her 
state works, and both objects are accomplished. 





ELIHU BURRITT. 





Elibu Burritt, or as he is better known, “ the 
learned blacksmith,”’ has recently fevored our city 
with a visit, under an invitation from the Young 
Men’s Association, before which society he deli- 
vered two lectures. Mr. Burritt has attracted no 
small share of public attention on account of his 
acquirements, but whether he is entitled to all the 
praise which is lavished on him so freely both by 
the press and individuals, is a matier of much 
doubt. He is a mechanic, and affords a bright 
example to those engaged in the various mechani- 
cal trades, of what they also can do with industry 
and application. For this in the abstract he de- 
serves the approbation and praise of every man— 
as well as the credit of illustrating the folly of the 
long exploded doctrine that knowledge is confined 
to certain limits, and can never be gained by the 
laborer; that her temple is a sacred fane where 
none but he who is bred beneath the walls of a 
university dare venture; for this, we say, he de- 
serves great praise. But still, while we would 
point the mechanic to his example, as one worthy 
of imitation, we would be far from advising them 
to pursue his course in every respect. We would 
not advise them to toil in the acquirement of lan- 
guages which can be of no real value to them or 
their fellow men. We would not advise them to 
pore and toil over tongues the very names of 
which are unknown to their countrymen ; or if 
known, only as the barbarous dialect of a people 
but half civilized. On the contrary, we would say, 
seek after that knowledge which, while it im- 

roves the man, will tend to benefit the race, and 
and qnalify him to discharge properly those du- 
ties which he owes to society and his fellow men. 
Let him turn his attention not to one science or to 
the acquirement of knowledge on but one point, 
but study the great volume his maker has spread 
before him, the book of nature. Let him leam 
those truths of man and his nature which ve 





his happiness here and hereafter, and not limit 
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powers to the paltry and selfish satisfaction of 
storing up the useless lumber of classic lore, or in 
the study of those sciences which are of no earthly 
value. 

We would not be understood to detract in the 
least from Mr. Burritt’s reputation, because we 
both honor and respect him for his industry and 
application; but in justice we must say, that his 
example cannot be considered as one which every 
person should seek to emulate. But nevertheless, 
let the mechanic recollect, that the time and in- 
dustry spent in the path Mr. B. has chosen, could 
not fail, according to his arguments, of rendering 
them equally eminent in any path they may choose 
to take. Let the mechanic remember this—aim 
high, and he will accomplish his object. 





THE CONNECTION OF INTERESTS. 





We have noticed, and it has also been made a 
subject of remark by others, that there exists a 
sort of jealousy between those two classes that are 
more dependent upon each other than any in com- 
munity—we mean the Mechanic and Farmer. 
We would however remark here, that the feeling 
is exhibited in most instances by the latter rather 
than the former class.' But by whom, or under 
whatever circumstances, one thing is certain—it 
is wrong. These classes form by far the greater 
portion of society, and are not only mutually de- 
pendent each upon the other, but are absolutely 
‘adispensable one to the other’s existence. Their 
interest as a whole, or separately as classes, de- 
pend upon the same circumstances. That which 
would controvert the interests of one, would affect 
for evil those of the other. Like the important 
wheels in a clock, so are those classes in the great 
social machine; and what would obstruct and in- 
jure one, would not only affect the other, but would 
destroy the healthful and proper action of the 
whole. None but the short-sighted or ignorant 
could suppose for an instant, that there could be a 
clashing of interests between these portions of so- 
ciety. Suchis not the fact. Their courses are 
parallel, and they should, for their common inte- 
rests, go on in their paths harmoniously. We 
could show to the satisfaction of any farmer or 
mechanic, that the interest and welfare of the 
former, as a producer, is identified with those of 
the mechanic, as a consumer. We could show 
also that the other classes which prey upon the 
mechanic and farmer would soon cease to be, were 
it not for those they affect so much to despise. 
But to go into an argument of this kind would be 
useless, inasmnch as no person of the least consi- 
deration or intelligence could for an instant en- 
tertain such ideas. Yet still we would warn them 
to be cautious, and not give sucha color to their 
actions as to leave their fellows to suppose that 
these are their opinions; for it would in the end be 
productive of evil, in fostering a false rivalry, or 
rather jealousy, inconsistent with the dignity and 
the harmony that should exist between them. 





PAPER MONEY. 





In the western part of Pennsylvania a premium of 
from 3 to 4 per cent. is paid on New-England paper 
money; on New-York city, 5; on New-York country 
safety fund, 2; on free banks generally, there is a dis- 
count of 10 per cent.; while the best money of their 


The emigrant to the western states should provide 
himself with good New-England or New-York funds, 
which will command a premium of not less than 5 
per cent. in almost all of the western country. We 
mention this because, although the fact is well known 
to money dealers, many of the laboring classes who 
emigrate west are accustomed to exchange their mo- 
ney for western funds. 





STATISTICS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





The whole number of shops is .....---. 23,019 


WO Sy ccescpecsccscseoes eocccce 387 
Grist mills,..... Coco cddececes Secccccce 757 
Gah WR, + dS edi ses i Coeds ches cose 1,871 
Other miils,..... eo Seccccceccccccce cove 620 
Small arm manufactories,..... Levee 12 
Breweries, «+++ sees cccecss eescccceecece 15 


Cotton factories, (16,638 looms) ....:.- 313 
Woolen factories, (3,032 looms) ......- 291 


Linen factories, (680 spindles) ......... 2 
Silk factory, (1,256 spindles) ...... eee 1 
Silk and calico printing works,....- cece 12 
Bleacheries,...ccccccesccccces Se0c cece 10 
Paper mills... cccccccccccces cove cece 98 
Glass factories,.....+++s+++e0+ eseccese 4 
Card factorics,.........see-e- soseeceee 34 


The amount of ironmanufactures for the year end- | 
ing April 1841, is as follows: 


Nails to the amount of ........-++- 2, 527, 095 
Anchors and chain cables,......... 114, 125 
Axes, scythes, &c.,..-....++ ee 325, 956 
Tron castings, bar and rod,.... Kee 1, 658, 670 
Muskets, rifles, pistols and swords, 288, 800 
Shovels, spades, forks and hoes,.... 264, 709 
Iron in construction of ships,....... 456, 883 
Iron in machinery,...+++++....++.- 411, 463 
Cutlery,...+...s.008 ercevceccceses 186, 200 
_ RR ELS SITE 84,770 

$6, 318, 671 


This is exclusive of the common articles manufac- 
tured in smith’s shops, which are to be found in every 
town in the state. 





URE’S DICTIONARY. 





We have received the first number of ‘‘ A Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines; containing a 
clear exposition of their principles, and practice, by 
Andrew Ure, M. p.,” to be published in semi-monthly 
numbers, illustrated with 1241 engravings. It isa 
work of great value to the mechanic and manufac- 
facturer. The agent for this city may be found at 
No. 3 Commercial Building. See advertisement. 





DECREASE OF OAK FORESTS. 





A substitute of some other material than the oak 
which is now used, will ultimately, in the progress 
of the arts, be introduced in the construction of ships. 
The immense forests of white oak which have sup- 
plied our northern ship yards, and the live oak of the 
southern states, are fast disappearing. There isa 
great drain upon the former for innumerable pur- 
poses; and it is stated that most of the ships which 
have been built in Maine during the past season, are 
constructed of Virginia oak. Government sometime 
since found it necessary to take measures to prevent 
the unnecessary waste of the live oak forests on the 
coast, which have been cleared to a great extent to 
make room for cotton fields. An elaborate compila- 
tion is now being made by the navy department in 
relation to the live oak reservations which have from 
time to time been made for naval purposes. 

The live oak grows spontaneously on the coast, 








own gtate is not above par, and much of it is below. 
LJ 


from Virginia to Texas, a range of 1600 miles, and 


is exclusively an American tree. It is never found 
more than fifteen or twenty miles from the shore, 
and the increasing demand for our own navigation, 
and the great quantities exported, have rendered it 
so scarce for more than half its entire range, that the 
western shores of Florida and Texas are now resort- 
ed to for supplies. The country about Brazoria in 
Texas is loaded with these enormous trees, some of 
them casting a shade of one hundred and fifty feet 
diameter. An English company has purchased iand 
there, and contracted with the British government to 
deliver two millions cubic feet. 

In England, the immense shipping, both for war 
and commerce, made such inroads upon the forests 
which produced the proper kind of timber for its 
construction, that they were long since exhausted. 
The English oak is thought to be superior to any 
other for ship building, and the government is en- 
gaged, at much labor and expense, in planting and 
rearing forests for future supply. These trees re- 
quire a growth of from seventy-five to one hundred 
years, and sometimes exceed one hundred feet in 
height. One was used in the construction of the 
Royal Sovereign, which was 4 feet 9 inches square, 
and yielded four square beams, each 30 feet in length, 
Gigantic as this may seem, it requires no small forest 
to build a single vessel. A 74 gun ship contains 
2,000 English oaks, of about 70 years’ growth; and 
as not more than 406 trees of the required size can 
stand upon an acre, it will take fifty acres to produce 
the oaks necessary for one such ship. 

From this it will be seen, that immense as the oak 
forests still are, the number of trees required for a 
single year’s consumption, sweeps down a large area, 
and the short space of half a century would be sufli- 
cient to extinguish the species, did not government 
provide for its preservation. We have witnessed 
within a very short time, the successful introduction 
of steam by land and water for the purposes of trans- 
portation. How soon the world is to behold an agent 
that shall supercede steam, cannot be very accurately 
conjectured, but it will be a little singular if some in- 
vention, or great improvement, does not take the 
place of the cumbersome arks that now float the 
ocean—hundreds of which are yearly lost, and a sin- 
gle one of which consumes a forest in its construction. 


THE UTICA DEMOCRAT. 





We beg the editor of the Democrat not to cut our 
acquaintance so soon. Not that we should mind it so 
much for our own part, but it would be suicidal on 
his, if, as he says, we shall entertain better views of 
him when we come to know him better. In the mat- 
ter of the effigy, we take occasion to say, that we do 
not uphold mobs of any sort ; but in this case, if the 
rioters were ‘‘ few in number and the vilest of the vile” 
it is all the better for the credit of the craft, and it 
ill became him to skulk away behind “‘ the 800 farm- 
ers” whom he jmagined he had cajoled by the ma- 
neuvre. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 





We are promised a series of articles on perpetual 
motion, from a competent writer, illustrated with 
wood engravings. 


MEMORIALS. 





In answer to inquiries for printed forms of petitions: 


to the legislature on the state prison reform, we 
would say that they are to be had of the state central 
corresponding committee. Application may be made 
to Mr, A. Whitney or Mr. B. C. True. 








The comptroller has officially announced that the 
Croton water will be introduced in the city of New 
York, as early as the 4th of July next. 
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ORIGIN OF DISCOVERIES. 





GUNPOWDER. 


Roger Bacon is said to have discovered the ingre- 
dients of gunpowder, but, dreading the consequences 
of communicating the discovery to the world, he 
transposed the letters of the Latin words which sig- 
nify charcoal, and thus rendered the whole obscure. 
It was done thus-—Lure mope canvere. (carbonum 
pulvere.) By this means he concealed the secret, and 
at the same time, by specifying the other ingredients, 
he secured the honor of having known it, in case o 
the discovery by another person. This happened 


after Bacon’s death; for about the middle of the 14th , name of Russell. saic 
century, one Barthold Schwartz, a German monk and} printed. Since the work is not to be inflicted upon 
chemist, accidentally discovered gunpowder, as he! the world, there is no room for dissatisfaction. It is 
‘was pounding salt petre, sulphur and charcoal toge- | seldom indeed that an author is so modest as to at- 


ther, for some other purpose. 


BANKS. 


After the Jews were banished from France by Phi- 
lip the tall, they took refuge in Lombardy, and gave 
to the foreign merchant bills of exchange upon those 
to whom they had entrusted their property; and those 
bills were accepted Thus commerce was seen to 
arise from the bosom of vexation and despair. It 
was reserved for an oppressed people to invent a me- 
thod by which merchants in remote regions could pro- 
cure the value of their commodities, without the 
trouble of transporting gold and silver. 


GLASS, 


It is certain, says Pliny, that the most valuable dis- 
coveries have originated in the most trivial accidents. 
As some merchants were carrying nitre, they stopped 
near a river which issued from Mount Carmel, and 
not happening to find stones for the purpose of rest- 
ing their kettles upon, they substituted some pieces 
of nitre, which the fire, gradually dissolving, mixed 
with the sand, and occasioned a transparent matter 
to flow, which, in fact, was nothing but glass. 


TELESCOPES. 


It is said that the use of telescopes was first disco- 
vered by Mr. Hansen, a Dutch spectacle maker. His 
children were playing in his shop, and casually placed 


a convex and concave glass in such a manner that, by | : 
looking through them at the Middleburg weathercock, we bore mover to Ge Eisee. 


they observed that it appeared much larger and clear- 
er than usual. Their expressions of surprise excited 
their father’s attention, and he soon obtained great 
credit for the useful discovery. 


TYRIAN PURPLE. 


This imperial color, for which ancient Tyre was so 
renowned, was obtained from a fish called conchillis, 
or purpura. A singular incident led to its discovery; 
for a dog, who seized hold of one of these fishes, was 
observed to have his lips deeply tinged with a most 
beautiful purple hue. 


PERUVIAN BARK, 


An Indian, in a delirious fever, was supposed by his 
companions to be incurable, and was left by the side 
of a river, that he might the more easily quench his 
thirst, till death should relieve his misery. He drunk 
large and repeated draughts from the stream, which 
having imbibed virtue from the trees which grew on 
its banks, soon vanquished the fever, and he return- 
ed to his astonished friends perfectly restored. The 
superstitious savages believed the stream to be holy, 
and multitudes of sick people crowded to its banks. 
Some of the tribe who were wiser than their com- 
panions, at length found out the secret and disclosed 
it to the world. Since 1649 it has been a celebrated 
medicine throughout Europe ard America. 


PAPER MONEY. 

The origin of this species of circulating medium is 
perhaps of higher antiquity than has hitherto been 
suspected. The Chinese, who have anticipated so 
many of our most curious and useful inventions, 
seem also to have a claim to this ; for in a curious 
compilation entitled, The Name, Laws and Customs 
of all Nations, printed in 1611, it is said, ‘‘ they (the 

hinese) have paper money, four square, and stampt 
with the king’s image, which, when it waxeth old, 
ney change with the king for coin that is new stamp- 
ed, 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





_ A buman thigh bone, quite perfect, has been found 
imbedded ina limestone rock, about six feet below 
the surface of the earth, at Astalan, Wisconsin. 


f | work devoted to the portraits and biographies of 





| 





England lion,” called by the Indians Lunkeesoos, or 


| 


| 


| 
| 
' 





Indigo was formerly cultivated extensively in the 
West Indies, and in South Carolina and Georgia; but 
the English East India Company, soon after the revo- 
lution, offered large inducements to its cultivation in 
Bengal, and before many years they entirely super- 
seded American indigo, which is now not cultivated 
in the Southern States, though it grows there sponta- 
neously and without cultivation, as a common weed 
in uncultivated ground. It has required much labor 
preparation for market, but itis now said a process is 
discovered by which this labor is greatly diminished. 


An English nobleman has expended $15,000 upon 


the members of his own family, who rejoice in the 
Only one copy, it is said, has been 


tempt to monopolise his own book, and confine its | 
usefulness to himself, or his own household. 

In 1738, there were but thirty-seven ploughs in all 
Massachusetts, and the use of these agricultural im- 
pliments was not familiar to all the planters. From 
the annals of Salem, it appears, in that year, it was 
agreed by the town to grant Richard Hutchinson 
twenty nine acres of land in addition to his share, on 
condition that “ he set up ploughing.” 

A blacksmith in Vermont lately, in taking a heated 
iron out of the fire, brought it in contact with the neck 
of a child who was standing near the anvil. The 
main artery was severed, and the boy died almost im- 
mediately. He was7 years old. 

The latest and most improved means for extinguish- 
ing fires, is to have several good fire companies, and 
not have a bucket of water within a mile of the vil- 
lage! And the best means of preventing fires, is to 
have three efficient fire wardens, end permit the in- 
habitants to put their stove pipes into kegs of pow- 
der. 

In Bangor was lately exhibited “a sort of New 


Indian devil. It is a panther of uncommon size, sup- 
posed to be the Goliah of the species. 

The excess of females over males in the whole po- 
pulation of Great Britain is stated to be 950,889. 
Horrible idea it is to think that there are some wo- 





No matter what may be the pecuniary circumstan- 
ces of an individual—whether he luxuriate in the 
wealth of Croesus, or be clad in the garments of La- 
zarus—he must have employment if he would be 
happy. 

The dreadful hard times complained of every 
where, is to be accounted for, however unaccountable 
it may seem to those who produce the mischief. 
Take for instance the following extract, which is ap- 
plicable to the city of New York, whence it comes. 
“When you read about scarcity of money in New 
York, the stagnation of trade, and, all that sort of 
thing, imagine to youself Broadway, filled with wo- 
men, each one carrying.a weight of velvet and other 
finery sufficient to clothe half a dozen people ; sump- 
tuous banquets, consuming enough to pay for com- 
fortable dinners for half a year ; and wine, the cost of 
which would buy a thousand shares of Indiana stock, 
or fifty acres of land. These are given by the very 
people who would make the greatest outcry about the 
public distress.”’ 

The warfare between the Druses and Christians in 
Syria still continued, at the last accounts, under cir- 
cumstances of the most bitter enmity. The Turkish 
troops sent to quell the disturbances had been only 
partially successful, and had themselves been guilty 


of some excesses which added new features of blood | 


to this already barbarous conflict. All th~ Christian 
villages stretching along the foot of Libanus had been 
devastated, and there was no safety for Christians 
except in Beyrout itself. The Turkish authorities 
were, however, taking active measures to restore 
peace to the country, and it was thought they might 
possibly be successful, after all the mischief had been 
effected that could be. The Druses of anti-Libanus 
were, it is said, bent upon maintaining an entire inde- 
pendence of the Turkish government. 

The big Bath ship, the Rappahannock, cleared at 
New Orleans for Liverpool, on the 12th inst., having 
on board 3,856 bales cotton, weighing 1,668,213 lbs., 
valued by invoice at $134,689. 16—the largest cargo 
that ever left an American port. 

There are 17,181 insane persons in the United 
States, and the estimated number of those who an- 
nually become insane, is 5719. There are 16 insane 
asylums in the country, containing something less 





than 2000 patients, and receiving almost 200 annually. 


Mr. Elisworth, late commissioner of the patent of- 
fice, informs the editor of the New England Farmer, 
that just before leaving Washington, he signed a pa- 
tent for a man who proposed to construct springs for 
cars, so that passengers should be able to read and 
write without any inconvenience. “Of what do you 
make your springs—iron?” “No.” ‘‘ Of wood?” 
“No.” “Whatthen?” “fir!” “How?” ‘ Take 
a strong metallic cylinder, 12 inches long; set it per- 
penJicular ; force into this thirteen atmospheres, (that 
is, by the use of the forcing air pump make the air in 
the cylinder thirteen times as dense or heavy as com- 
mon air;) on the top of this put oil, and then inserta 
piston which shall fill the cylinder; and this makes 
the spring.” Mr. E. rode in a car containing eighty 
passengers, which is thus constructed, and itanswer- 
ed ap = expectations and promises of the paten- 
tees. here will mechanical ingenuity end? 

The state debt of IHinois in silver dollars would 
weigh five hundred tons. 

One of Dr. Brandreth’s agents thus concludes his 
advertisement: “ Any persen multilating these pills 
will be guilty of purgery.” 

We learn with much pleasure, that a Mechanics’ 
Association has been formed at West Prospect, Me. 
They can have a fine association in that thriving lit- 
tle village ; and as they have begun, we feel confident 
they will make progress equal to any similar institu- 
tion in the state. The men are the right stuff—Ban- 
gor Courier. 

In Glasgow, Scotland there are 2,700 licensed gro- 
ceries for retailing ardent spirits—being about one 
shop for fourteen families. In the course of one year 
1,500,000 gallons of intoxicating liquors are consumed. 

The Britannia, arrived at Boston, brought fully 
25,000 letters, the postage on which amounts to about 
$7,000. The number of letters for New York was 
8,000, on which the postage amounted to $2,700. 

During the last year, the furs taken by the Ameri- 
can Fur Company amounted in value to $300,000. 

The attempt to put down bustles has proved a sig- 
nal failure. They stick triumphantly out, and defy 
tbe world. 





s7 IMPORTANT WORK! 


Now in the course of Publication, 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
MINES: 


Containing e clear ition of their i and practice: By 
Anprew Une, M.D., F.R.S., MG. 2. M. A. 8., London, 
Mem. Acad, N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov., 
Mulii., &c. &c. &c. (7 Mlustreted with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. s-0 





This is unquestionably the most popular work of the kind ever 
published, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of ail 
classes of the community. ‘The following are the important objects 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 

Ast. To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgist and ‘Trades- 
man in the principles of their respective processes, as to render 
them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate « 
them from a state of bondage to such as are too commonly go~ - 
verned by blind prejudice and a vicious routine, 

2dly. ‘To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Druggi 
and Officers of the Revenue, characteristics descriptions of the 
commodities which pass through their hands, 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest de is of Che- 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical schoo! to 
students of these kindred sciences. 

4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of i 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, judi- 
ciously, among plausible claimants. 

Sthly. ‘To enable gentlemen of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigation, 

6thly. To present to Legislators such a clear exposition of ths 
staple manufactures, as may dissuade them from laws 
which obstract industry, or cherish one branch of it to the injury 
of another. 

And lastly, to give the general reader--intent, chiefly on Intel- 
lectual Cultivation—views of many of the noblest ac ements 
of Science, in effecting those grand transformations of matter to 
which Great Britain and the United States owe their 
wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 

The latest Statistics of every important object of Manufacture 
are given from the best, and 


end of eath article. 

The work will be printed from the 2d London edition, which 
sell for 812 acopy. It will be put on good , in new brevier 
type, and will make about 1400 Svo. pages. It will be issued in > 
c= semi-monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
payable on delivery. 

7 To any sending us five dollars, at one time, in ad- 
vance, we will forward the numbers by mail, post paid, as soon as 
they come from the press. 

‘o suitable Agents, this affords a rare opportanity, as we can 
put the —- them e— tet ate Fin ante 
every manufacturing town, every village tithe United 
States and Canada, subscribers may be reece peed the great- 
est facility. Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 1%6 Fulton 
street, New-York. , 

L. C. HamMonp is sole agent for the above work in this city, 
Troy, en oes Schenectady and Waterford, to whom ap- 
plication can be made at No. 3 Commercial Buildings. 

Any one leaving bis address at the above place, will have the 
numbers of the work delivered to him regularly unm the above, 
terms. 


usually from official, authority, at the 
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» MISCELLANY. 





MECHANIC’S SONG. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Si Fett Mecvenies| etme in my song, 
let the brixk chorus go ing along : 
Though some my be poor, and some rich there may be, 
Ye all are contented, and happy, and free. 


Ye Tailors! of ancient and noble renown, 
clothe all the people in country and town ; 
that Adam, your father and head, 
‘Though the lord of the world, was a tailor by trade. 


Ye Masons! who work in stone, mortar and brick, 

And lay the foundation deep, solid and thick ; 

Thoagh hard be vo labor, yet lasting your fame ; 

Both pt and China your wonders proclaim. 

Ye Smiths! who forge tools for all trades here below, 

bt nothing to fear while you smite nay you blow: 
ngs yon may conquer, x0 happy your lot, 

If you’re careful to strike while he bate hot. 

Ye Shoemakers ! nobly from ages long past, 

Have defended your rights with your awl and your last ; 

And Cobblers, all merry, not only stop holes, 

But work night and day for the good of their soles. 


Ve Cabinet Makers! brave hewers of wood, 

ad work for the ladies, your work must be good ; 
Joiners and Carpenters, far off and near, 

Stick close to your trades ant you have nothing to fear. 


Ye Hatters ! who oft with hands not very fair, 

Fix a hat on a block for a blockhead to wear ; 
ity covers a sin Dow 

You cover the head and the sins of all men. 


Ye Coach Makers! must not by tax be controlled, 
ere tree vere exsanes sad fetch us home gold ; 
The of coach made Copernicus 

And fancy the world turned round like a wheel. 


Ye Carders and Spinners and Weavers attend, 

And take the advice of *‘ Poor Rickard,” your friend; 
Stick close to your loom, your wheels and your card, 
And you never need fear of the times being hard. 


Ye Printers! whogive us our learning and news, 

And impartially print for Turks, Christians and Jews, 
Segoe tavern toast ever sound in the streets— 
boa Freedom of Press and a Volume in 2° 


Ve Coopers! who rattle with driver and adz, 
And lecture each da and on heads : 


Ve i, and Makers of Sails! 

Ain th of Yor ar Pei 
see o’er Sw 

The ships of our nation triumphantly ride! 





FEBRUARY. 


Conviviality and good cheer may convert the most dreary time 
of the year into a season of pleasure; and association of ideas, 
that greatest source of our keenest pleasures, may attach delight- 
fal images to the howling wind of a bleak winter’s night, the 
hoarse and mystic hooting of the ominous owl. Ap- 
propos of Shakspeare’s owl. 


And Tom bears | 
And milk comes = ayer pode wy 
When blood is nipt, and ways be ‘ 
as ey Sap Rn cteeg ont 
Tu- hit, ta-who, te, 
wi “Ww a note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel” the pot. 


A 
dnd ties ot Crooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose s red and raw, 
Then roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
And nigbtly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-who ; 


Tu-whit, to-who, a note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
* To keel the pot is an ancient spelling for cool. 


MARION, THE AMERICAN GENERAL. 


An officer with a flag having arrived from George- 
town, South Carolina, about an exchange of prison- 
ers, after the usual ceremony of blindfolding, was 
conducted into Marion’s encampment. When led in- 
to that general’s presence, and the bandage was re- 
moved pm his eyes, he beheld in the hero a swarthy, 
smoke-dried, little man, with scarcely enough of 
threadbare homespun to cover his nakedness; and 
instead of tall ranks of gaily dressed soldiers, a hand- 
ful of sunburnt, yellow-legged militia-men, some 
roasting potatoes, and some asleep, with their black 
firelocks and powder horns lying by them on the 
logs. Having recovered a little from his surprise, he 

his letter to Gen. Marion, who perused it, 
and soon settled every thing to his satisfaction. The 





officer took up his hat to retire—‘Oh, no, ” said 
Maron, “ it is now about our dinner time, and I hope, 
sir, you will give us the pleasure of your company to 
dinner.” At the mention of the word dinner, the Bri- 
tish officer looked around him, but, to his great mor- 
tification, could see no signs of a pot, pan, Dutch- 
oven, or any other cooking utensil, that was calcu- 
lated to raise the spirits of a hungry man. 

* Well, Tom,” said the general to one of his men, 
“come, give us our dinner.” 

The dinner to which he alluded, was no other than 
a heap of sweet potatoes, that were snugly roasting 
under the embers, and which Tom, with his pine 
stick poker, soon liberated from their ashy confine- 
ment, pinching them every now and then with his 
fingers, especially the big ones, to see whether they 
were done or not. Tom having cleansed them of the 
ashes, partly by blowing them with his breath, and 
partly by brushing them with the sleeve of his old 
cotton shirt, he piled some of the best on a large piece 
of bark, and placed them between the British officer 
and Marion, on the trunk of a fallen pine on which 
they sat. 

“T fear, sir,” said the general, “ our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish, but it 
is the best we have.’’ 

The officer, who was a well bred man, took up one 
of the potatoes, and aifected to feed as if he had found 
a great dainty; but it was very plain that he ate more 
from good manners than good appetite. 

Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. Ma- 
rion looked surprised. “ I beg your pardon, general,” 
said he, “ but one cannot, you know, always com- 
mand one’s conceits. I was thinking how droll some 
of my brother officers would look, if our government 
were to give them such a bill of fare as this!” 

“TI suppose,” replied Marion, “ it is not equal to 
their style of dining.” 

“ No, indeed,” quoth the officer, “ and this, I ima- 
gine, is one of your accidental lent dinners; a sort of 

~yan; in general, no doubt, you live a great deal 
better.” 

‘“* Rather worse,’’ answered the general, ‘‘ for oft- 
en we do not get enough of this.” 

“ Heavens !” rejoined the officer, ‘‘ but, probably, 
what you lose in meat you make up in malt; though 
Stinted in provisions, you draw noble pay.” 

“ Not a cent, sir,” said Marion, “ not a cent.” 

“ Heavens and earth! then you must be in a bad 
box ; I don’t see, general, how you can stand it.” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Marion, with a smile of self- 
approbation, “ these things depend on feeling.” 

The Englishman exclaimed, “ He did not believe it 
would be an easy matter to reconcile him to a sol- 
dier’s life on general Marion’s terms—all fighting, no 
pay, and no provisions but potatoes.” 

“ Why, sir,” said the general, “the heart is all; 
and when that is interested, a man can do any thing. 
Many a youth would think it hard to indenture him- 
self a slave for fourteen years; but let him be over 
head and ears in love, and with such a beautiful 
sweetheart as Rachel, and he will think no more of 
fourteen years than young Jacob did. I am in love, 
and my sweetheart is Liberty! Be that heavenly 
nymph mine, and these woods shall have charms be- 
yond London and Paris in slavery. To have no 
proud monarch driving over me with his gilt coaches, 
nor his host of excisemen and tax-gatherers insulting 
and robbing; but to be my own master, my own 
prince and sovereign, gloriously preserving my na- 
tional dignity, and pursuing my true happiness, 
plantidg’ my vineyards and eating their luscious fruit; 
sowing my fields, and reaping the golden grain, and 
seeing millions of brothers all around me, equally 
free and happy as myself; this, sir, is what I endure 
hardships and privations for at present.” 

The officer replied, “ Both as a man and a brother 
I must certainly subscribe to this as a happy state of 
things.” 

“Happy,” said he, “ yes, happy indeed! and I 
would rather fight for such blessings for my country, 
and feed on roots, than keep aloof, though wallowing 
in all the luxuries of Solomon; for now, sir, I walk 
the soil that gave me birth, and exult in the thought 
that Iam not unworthy of it. I look upon these ve- 
nerable trees around me, and feel that I do not disho- 
nor them. I think of my own sacred rights, and re- 
joice that I have not basely deserted them. And 
when I look forward to the long, long ages of poste- 
rity, I glory in the thought that I am fighting their 
battles. The children of distant generations may ne- 
ver hear my name ; but still it gladdens my heart to 
think that Iam now contending for their freedom, 
with all its countless blessings.” 

On the officer’s return to Georgetown, he was ask- 
ed by Col. Watson why he looked so serious? 

“T have cause, sir,” said he, “to look serious.” 





“What! has Gen. Marion refused to treat?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, has old Washington defeated Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, and broke up eur army ?” 

“ No, sir, not that, but worse.” 

“ Ah! what can be worse ?” 

“ Why, sir, I have seen an American general and 
his officers, without pay, and almost without clothes, 
living on roots, and drinking water—and all for liber- 
ty? hat chance have we against such?” 


A HAPPY TURN, 


At one of the country courts, where an indictment 
for an assault had been preferred against a woman for 
the ill usage of her husband, who was superanuated, 
his counsel, in the heat of declamation, happened to 
say that half the sex were devils! Butseeing a num- 
ber of genteel females in the court, after a very short 
pause, he went on—* but the other half are angels! 
and several of them are now present.” 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


Alderman Newman, who had scraped together out 
of the grocery line six hundred thousand pounds, en- 
joyed no greater luxury the last three years of his 
life, than to repair daily to the shop, and, precisely as 
the clock struck two, (the good old fashioned hour of 
city dining,) eat his mutton with his successors. Mr. 
Thomas Rippon, chief cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, was a similar oddity. Once only in a series of 
fifly years, did he venture to ask for a fortnight’s ho- 
liday. He left town, but after three days’ unhappy 
ramble through beautiful green fields, he grew mop- 
ing, and prematurely returned to the bliss ul regions 
of Thread-needle street, to die at the desk. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procare subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place, 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid, 

G. H. Tingley. 189 Broadway, New-York. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 

William Burton, Cohoes. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 
Charles A. Sweet, Lansi 

P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles. 
T. S. Hawks, Buffalo. 

Benj. Holt, Little Falls. 

J. B. Loak, Utica. 

Luther Moore, Rochester. 

G. W. Redding, Boston. 
William E. Russell, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 

R. Prondfit Jr., Newburg. 

S. Dickinson, Middletown, Ct. 
Hurlburt & Newberry, Hartford. 
H. C. Butler, Meriden, Conn. 

D. C. Mitchell, New Haven, Ct. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 

Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
made arrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-York, Paitaperrmis, and Aunany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona- 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the follow 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Cellar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, a 
Russet Bridie, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hi do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach a Neats Foot and Liver 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, its and Wealt Leather, C 
White and Yellow Lini: 
White Alum Dressed Li: 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num- 
oe Rubber and Patent loth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind- 
ing, &c. 

- B, An assortment of Sno Maxer’s Frvornes will be kept 





. 





Leather, on hand and made to order. , ied. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechan- 
ics and Manufacturers, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By J. MUNSELL & C0., 


At $1.50 per annum in advance, 








J. Munsell, Printer, 58 State Street, Albany. 
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